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The facts in the case of the " Bundesrath," one of the German ships 
seized for carrying contraband to the neutral port of Lorenco Mar- 
ques, during the Boer War, are neatly summarized in a note (p. 670), 
and the conclusion is reached that the seizure was sustainable on legal 
grounds — a conclusion which tacitly reverses Hall's opinion as ex- 
pressed in connection with the subject of " continuous voyages." 

In proportion to other topics, much space is given (p. 301) to the 
case of Mr. Blair, whom the Chinese government in 1891 refused to 
receive as minister from the United States, because of views expressed 
by him in Congress on Chinese Exclusion; but nothing is said of the 
retirement in 1898 of Seftor Dupuy de Lome, Spanish minister at Wash- 
ington, in consequence of the surreptitious publication of a personal 
letter in which he referred offensively to the President and government 
of the United States. 

A comparison of the table of cases in the present edition with that in 
the fourth, shows a citation of ten new cases. Six of these are Ameri- 
can, relating, with one exception, to the war with Spain. 

J. F. Barnett. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

A History of Modern England. By Herbert Path.. In Five 
Volumes. Vols. I, II. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1904. 
— 450,446 pp. 

These two volumes cover the period from the resignation of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1846 to the death of Lord Palmerston in 1865. At the 
present rate of progress, the three yet to appear should carry the story 
down to the retirement of Mr. Gladstone in 1894. Notwithstanding 
the author's preliminary criticism of Seeley's theory that the historian 
is concerned with man only as belonging to a state (I, p. 19), the history 
is so far preeminently political. There are, to be sure, several admir- 
able chapters dealing with literature, science, art, and the church, but 
the economic development of the country is almost entirely neglected. 
However, this will not seem such a serious defect to those of us who 
are old-fashioned enough to believe that historical orthodoxy should 
not be tested by the creed of the political economist. 

Mr. Paul has opinions and he is not afraid to express them; at the 
same time, he is usually, though not always, sufficiently broad-minded 
to see the other side of the question. One can easily surmise that he is 
in politics an advanced Liberal, if not a Radical, and in religion a very 
broad churchman. To the reviewer, the most pleasing feature of the 
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book is the emphasis which it lays upon the personal element. Lord 
Palmerston is of course the central figure. A follower of Canning, he 
regarded it as England's duty to interfere actively in continental affairs, 
and to pose as the champion of liberal ideas, or as Paul rather unsym- 
pathetically expresses it: 

He was a great European diplomatist, who wanted England to have a 
finger in every pie. ... He was interested in the affairs of every Euro- 
pean country, and always ready to give his advice whether it was asked 
or not. He was never impartial. He always took a side, and though he 
hated reform at home, he loved revolution abroad [I, 236.] 

The Spanish marriage episode, the Pacifico-Finlay dispute, the coup 
d'Stat of December 2, 1851, the Crimean War, the struggle for Italian 
unity, and the war in America are all discussed in the fight of the Palm- 
erstonian policy. 

In the Spanish marriage controversy Paul supports the traditional 
British view, which is favorable to Palmerston and fixes the blame on 
Louis Philippe and Guizot. No new evidence is given, however, to 
combat Spencer Walpole's defense of France. According to Walpole, 
Lord Aberdeen agreed with Guizot that the Duke of Montpensier, son 
of Louis Philippe, should marry the younger sister of Queen Isabella of 
Spain, but not until after the queen herself had married and had issue. 
It was further agreed that the queen should be restricted in the choice 
of her husband to the descendants of Philip V. Shortly after Palmer- 
ston succeeded Aberdeen in the foreign office in 1846, he sent instruc- 
tions to Bulwer, the British envoy at Madrid, in which Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg was mentioned among the queen's suitors. Then, in charac- 
teristic Palmerstonian style, he launched into a criticism of the despotic 
government which existed in Spain. If this document had merely been 
sent to Bulwer, trouble might still have been avoided. Palmerston, 
however, handed a copy of it to Jarnac, the French charge" d'affaires in 
London. Louis Philippe and Guizot regarded the mention of Leopold 
as a violation of the agreement made by Lord Aberdeen, while the 
royal family in Spain were naturally indignant at Palmerston's officious 
remarks about their government. The result was that the courts of 
France and Spain were drawn more closely together, and both mar- 
riages took place on the same day, the queen to the Duke of Cadiz, 
and the Infanta Louisa to the Duke of Montpensier. (See Walpole, 
History 0} England, TV, 515-528.) 

There was one peculiarity about Palmerston's conduct as a cabinet 
member which Paul brings out very clearly, namely, his habit of un- 
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dertaking most important business without consulting the crown or his 
colleagues in the ministry, or even letting them know what he intended 
to do. His offenses in this respect were so frequent and so flagrant 
that the queen in 1850 sent him a formal note of protest. She de- 
manded that he should state distinctly what he proposed to do in a 
given case, in order that she might know to what she had given her 
royal sanction; that a measure which she had once approved should 
not be altered arbitrarily or modified by the minister; and finally that 
she should be kept informed of what went on between the secretary 
and the British representatives at foreign courts and should be given 
an opportunity to read the despatches. This pointed reproof had only 
a temporary effect. After the coup d'ftat of December 2, 1851, a cabinet 
meeting was held, and the government decided to adopt a policy of 
strict neutrality. The authorities at Paris were so informed, but before 
the note was sent Palmerston expressed to Walewski, the French am- 
bassador, his approbation of the president's act. This undignified, not 
to say unconstitutional, behavior exhausted the patience of the queen 
and Lord John Russell, and Palmerston was dismissed from office. 

Palmerston's conduct on this occasion was certainly open to criti- 
cism, but Paul is perhaps too severe. He apparently has found it im- 
possible to be judicious in discussing any question with which Louis 
Napoleon was concerned. "Napoleon the Little" was a "base impos- 
tor," a "public criminal," whose "murderous usurpation of supreme 
power in France " was without any justification. 

He was under a heavy obligation to the Church of France, which had 
welcomed him and his accomplices with public thanksgiving in the Church 
of Our Lady, the Mother of Christ. The neighboring morgue had been 
a fitter place [I, 239, 266, 300, 338; II, 9]. 

The responsibility for the Crimean War is placed on three men, and 
the Emperor Nicholas is not among them. They were Palmerston, 
Napoleon III, and Lord Stratford de Redclifie. Palmerston was in 
the Home Office, but his influence over the foreign secretary, Lord 
John Russell, was supreme. The prime minister, Lord Aberdeen, 
never faltered in his desire to preserve peace, but he was convinced 
that Lord John was indispensable to the government and that the dis- 
solution of the government would bring on the war (I, 311). He per- 
mitted Palmerston and Russell to drag the country into the conflict, 
and then remained in office, not because he loved power, but in order 
that he might use his influence to procure an honorable peace. But 
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there is another side of the question, presented by Kinglake, which 
should not be ignored. If Palmerston had been prime minister, the 
Emperor Nicholas would have known what to expect and would have 
been more willing to make concessions. With Aberdeen in office, he 
comforted himself with the dangerous belief that England did not se- 
riously intend to go to war. (See Kinglake, Invasion of the Crimea, I, 
301-302, 309-310). Paul's sarcastic statement that this notion is "akin 
to the Chinese theory that battles can be won by wearing hideous masks, 
and uttering horrible sounds" (I, 342) is hardly a sufficient reply. The 
influence of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe at Constantinople is not over- 
estimated. The fact that he was the real power behind the Ottoman 
throne is cleverly indicated by the frequent enclosure of the words " the 
Sultan" in quotation marks. The account of the part played by Na- 
poleon III in this conflict, however, does not harmonize very well with 
the author's picture of an "imposter" of mediocre talent. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is that dealing with the Civil 
War in America. Many of us will not agree with Mr. Paul that John 
Brown was a "hero and a martyr of freedom" (II, 295), and that Jef- 
ferson Davis was a "puppet chief" and "a man of no account " (II, 297, 
341). The Dred Scott decision was sufficiently complicated to deceive 
most American students of history and constitutional law, but we be- 
lieve that no one has ever said before that the Supreme Court decided 
" through Chief Justice Taney, that the master of a negro slave might 
pursue him from a Slave State into a Free State, capture him, and 
bring him home" (II, 296). Mr. Paul might also have explained more 
fully his statement that 

two-thirds of the Senate and the House of Representatives might, with 
the consent of the people, have amended the Constitution so as to abolish 
slavery altogether. But in that case no wrong would have been done to 
anyone. . . . [II, 296]. 

In spite of a few unfortunate precedents in that direction, we can hardly 
admit that " it rested with Congress to determine the constitution of a 
new State" (II, 296). Either Mr. Paul, or Lord John Russell, or both 
of them, have misunderstood the exceptions in the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation: 

This proclamation was most unjustly and ungenerously criticised by 
Lord Russell, who complained that it did not free the slaves in the North- 
ern States, when no such process was required, inasmuch as they would 
have no masters who could reclaim them [II, 336-337]. 
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McClelkn's name is spelled " M'Lellan." There is a fairly good ac- 
count of the Trent episode and a brief analysis of public opinion in 
England on the American question, but these must necessarily suffer 
by comparison with Rhodes. 

The reviewer hopes that he has succeeded in emphasizing the fact 
that, whatever other criticism may be passed on this work, Mr. Paul 
cannot be accused of being insular. Indeed, no adequate history of the 
Palmerstonian era could possibly have that defect. Among other 
foreign and colonial questions discussed are the Hungarian rebellion of 
1848, the Dalhousie regime in India, the Sepoy Mutiny, the Kaffir War 
of 1851, and the Chinese War of 1857-1858. With the exception of 
the Civil War in the United States, all the foreign and colonial prob- 
lems of the period have been treated carefully and in the main accu- 
rately. There is an occasional slip, as, for example, when he speaks of 
Lord Elgin as the pioneer of western civilization in Japan (II, 188). 
Commodore Perry preceded him by four years. In his account of the 
Sepoy Mutiny, Paul agrees with Lord Roberts that the story of the 
greased cartridges was true. 

Limitations of space forbid more than a mere mention of a few of the 
domestic questions considered, such as the Irish famine, the Chartist 
movement, Gladstone's budgets, the struggle for parliamentary reform, 
and the various church controversies. There are excellent pen pic- 
tures of Lord John Russell, Lord Derby, Lord Aberdeen, Disraeli, 
Gladstone, Dalhousie, Earl Canning, Jowett, Pusey, Wilberforce, Spur- 
geon and others. In politics the author seems especially to admire 
Aberdeen, Cobden, Bright and Gladstone; in literature, Macaulay, 
Tennyson and Matthew Arnold. 

The style is clear and readable, and there are none of those philo- 
sophical digressions which mar the otherwise valuable work of Spen- 
cer Walpole. There is not a dull page in the entire two volumes. The 
chapters on literature and the church would probably be more effective 
if they were grouped together. The same might be said of some other 
subjects. After all it is simply a question of the chronological versus 
the topical method. Mr. Paul prefers the former. 

W. Roy Smith. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



